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BOOK NOTICES 



Persistent Problems of Philosophy. By Mary 
Whiton Calkins, Professor in Wellesley 
College. New York: Macmillan, 1012. Pp. 
xxvi+577. $2.50. 
This noteworthy and useful book has now 
gone into its third edition. It has proved to be 
of large service to students of philosophy, and 
has been widely commended by specialists. It 
is an introduction to philosophy through a study 
of the problems which have engaged the attention 
of great modern thinkers, such as Descartes, 
Hobbes, Leibniz, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, 
Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, and 
Hegel. It has a valuable appendix, of more than 
one hundred closely printed pages, containing 
biographies and bibliographies of modern phi- 
losophers, together with summaries and discus- 
sions. Written in a clear and attractive style, 
the book is adapted both to the needs of general 
students and of clergymen who seek to familiar- 
ize themselves with the religious phase of 
modern thought. It sets forth, directly and 
vividly, the opening out of the human mind in 
breaking away from the dogmatism and scholas- 
ticism of mediaeval times. The biographical 
studies heighten the attractiveness of the 
volume. 



Training the Boy. By William A. McKeever, 
Professor of Philosophy in Kansas State 
Agricultural College. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1913. Pp. xviii+368. Illustrated. 
$1 . 50. 

This is another good sign of the present 
awakening to the boy and his needs. The book 
is not a product of theory, but of practical 
experience. The author has already published 
a book nearly as large on Farm Boys and Girls; 
and the present work is dedicated to his "third 
son." Professor McKeever looks at the boy not 
only from the standpoints of scientific and prac- 
tical investigation, but with the eye of father- 
hood. His volume is really a kind of boy- 
encyclopedia. It approaches the subject from 
apparently all points of view; and includes full 
bibliographies, together with thirty-five illus- 
trations. It ought to find its way into the 
hands of ministers and social workers who are 
interested in this vital theme. 



The Word and the World. Pastoral Studies 

for the Modern Preacher. By Rev. John 

Wakeford, B.D. London: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1912. Pp. xii+211. $1.20. 

As its title-page indicates, this is a book on 

pastoral theology. It is English, and is written 

from the standpoint of the "Establishment." 



On taking it up, our first impulse is to say that 
the American minister, or even the British Non- 
conformist minister, can glean but little from 
the volume. Yet religious leaders, like workers 
in other spheres, can always profit by "cross- 
fertilization of culture." One who is not a 
member of the official English church, and whose 
activity lies in a different part of the religious 
field, can find stimulus and inspiration in this 
treatise, looking at the world as it does through 
the eyes of an earnest Anglican priest. The 
book turns out to be quite a study of the social 
changes now sweeping over English religion; 
and in this respect, the appended questionnaire, 
addressed to men engaged in active parish work 
in various parts of England and Wales, is par- 
ticularly interesting. The answers of these men 
form one of the most instructive features of the 
discussion. No one who will go carefully 
through the book can fail to derive much 
benefit. 

Victory in Christ. By Robert F. Horton, 
D.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday School 
Times Co., 1912. Pp. 116. $0.50. 
A devotional study which undertakes to show 
"how to make the daring venture of the vic- 
torious life." Dr. Horton's tender message will 
comfort those who are discouraged, and will 
increase the faith of those who already know the 
victory in Christ. He unites appreciation of 
modern scholarship with a sane realization of the 
meaning of Jesus Christ and the Scriptures. In 
the chapter on Bible-study, he testifies that 
criticism has given him nothing but help in the 
reading of the Bible for practical and religious 
purposes; that it has removed far more diffi- 
culties than it has created; that it has got rid of 
traditional interpretations and views which 
were a real hindrance to the living truth; and 
that it seems to have given new life and fresh- 
ness to parts of the Bible which had seemed 
lifeless or meaningless. Emphasizing a fact 
which can hardly be insisted upon too often, he 
points out that, whether the Scriptures are 
looked at from the old or the new standpoint, 
they have the unique quality of bringing us to 
God and of bringing God to us. More and more 
the religious leaders of today are seeing this 
truth. As a result, books like Dr. Horton's are 
multiplying, and must gradually but steadily 
replace the older type of devotional literature. 

Prayer and the Human Problem. By Rev. 

W. Arthur Cornaby. New York: Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1912. Pp. viii-t-306. $1.50. 

How can man achieve actual, personal 

comradeship with God ? This age-old problem 

of religion is treated in a fresh and original way 
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by the author. He tells us that the volume " has 
grown out of early morning quietude, during 
some months of enforced holiday spent upon a 
mountain in central China, and later upon the 
Canadian shores of the Pacific, when sacred 
thoughts came almost unbidden." Although 
the book establishes nothing new, its manner of 
approach, suggested by an experience not 
common to Christians, gives novel hints and 
insights into the subject of prayer. 



Development of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt. By James Henry Breasted. 
New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. xviii+379. 
$1.50. 
A number of scholarly and able treatises on 
Egyptian religion have appeared in recent years, 
notably those of Erman, Steindorff, and Wiede- 
mann. This new book by Professor Breasted, 
however, marks an advance on previous work of 
the kind, not only because it makes use of 
sources not so fully available to earlier ex- 
pounders of Egyptian religion, but because its 
general conception and method bring the treat- 
ment of the subject into line with modern 
sociological and psychological interpretations of 
history. Egyptian thoughts about the gods, 
duty, the spirit-world, and life after death are 
correlated with the great process of Egyptian 
evolution as it moves forward magestically out of 
the dim, prehistoric age and finally merges in the 
wide stream of world-history. The book is 
adapted to the needs of both scholar and lay- 
man; and it is of special interest and value as a 
comparative study for the use of those who are 
following out the development of Hebrew- 
Christian religion from the standpoint of his- 
torical criticism. Some of the chapter titles 
are: "Nature and the State Make Their 
Impression on Religion — Earliest Systems"; 
"Life after Death — The Sojourn in the Tomb 
— Death Makes Its Impression on Religion"; 
"Realms of the Dead— The Pyramid Texts— 
The Ascent to the Sky " ; " The Earliest Celestial 
Hereafter"; "Emergence of the Moral Sense — 
Moral Worthiness and the Hereafter"; "The 
Social ForcesMake Their Impression on Religion 
— The Earliest Social Regeneration"; "Popular- 
ization of the Old Royal Hereafter — Triumph of 
Osirisi — Conscience and the Book of the Dead- 
Magic and Morals"; "The Imperial Age — The 
World State Makes Its Impression on Religion — 
Earliest Monotheism"; "The Age of Personal 
Piety — Sacerdotalism and Final Decadence." 



The Christian Conception of God. By 

Walter F. Adeney. New York: Revell, 1012. 

Pp. 273. $1.00. 

The author is principal of Lancashire 

College, Manchester, and has done high-grade 

work in biblical introduction and in church 

history before writing this treatise. His book 



on The Greek and Eastern Churches in "The 
International Theological Library," and his 
volumes on Christ and the New Testament 
are ample proof of his ability, and of his 
preparation for work in the field of Christian 
theology proper. He treats the subject 
under such heads as the following: "Christ 
the Source"; "Other Sources"; "God as the 
Father of All"; "Personality"; "Immanence 
and Transcendence"; "The Incarnation"; 
"The Holy Spirit"; "The Trinity"; "The 
Mystic, the Church, and the Creed." Without 
indorsing the entire treatment, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it will be welcome to 
ministers and students who have been some- 
what perplexed by recent tendencies in theo- 
logical scholarship. Principal Adeney writes in 
view of modern scientific results, and his spirit 
is that of the constructive liberal. The book 
inevitably suggests comparison with the late 
W. N. Clarke's Christian Doctrine of God. 
Both Clarke and Adeney are modern in stand- 
point; but they approach the subject of Chris- 
tian theology from different angles. Dr. 
Adeney's treatment of the problems, clustering 
around the terms "immanent," "absolute," 
"infinite," and "personal," in connection with 
the idea of God, will probably satisfy more 
readers than do the corresponding sections in 
Clarke. 

It is a matter of much significance that a 
book of this kind should be published as a 
number in "The Christian Faith and Doctrine 
Series," which carries with it in some sense the 
moral, if not the intellectual, prestige of the 
British National Free Church Council, in spite 
of the disclaimer in the note facing chap. i. 
The general editor, Rev. F. B. Meyer, has not 
been identified with the type of scholarship 
indicated by the treatise; and we seem to find 
here another of the many signs of growing 
co-operation between different schools of 
Christian thought in the awakening church of 
today. It is becoming more difficult every year 
to produce religious literature of a kind that will 
command the respect of the rising generation of 
students, and the attention of thoughtful and 
scholarly men, without working in view of the 
standpoints represented by such writers as 
Principal Adeney and several others whose 
names appear on the list of contributors to this 
series. 



The Religion of Science. The Faith of 
Coming Man. By James W. Lee. New 
York, Chicago, and Toronto: F. H. Revell, 
1Q12. 2d ed. Pp.307. $1.50. 

This volume proceeds from the author's 
appreciation of the vast practical achievements 
of modern science, upon the one hand, and from 
his experience of the satisfying practical values of 
the Christian religion upon the other. He seeks, 
therefore, to validate Christianity as the religion 



